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So he went out of his way to be friendly to his neighbour.
Every day he gave him a smiling good^ morning, though at first
he received no response. He ignored every insult, but tried to make
himself pleasant and useful. When he knew his neighbour to be
hard up he casually invited him to go to a movie with him. Gradually
they talked together more often and found they had several interests
in common. After a while this student invited him to his home.

'We have become warm friends,' concluded the Chinese.
eI have since spent many holidays and week-ends at his home;
and on leaving the university I shall know that one of my fellow
students  at least will  regretfully miss me.1 "

"The Secretary of a railroad Young Men's Christian Asso-
ciation brought one evening into the building twelve Danes,
working on the railroad who had no place to sleep. The English-
speaking men, under the sway of racial antipathy, began to object,
and protested against the foreigners being brought in. Among
these newcomers, however, was a skilled musician who, while
the Americans were presenting their objections to the secretary,
began to play up on the accordian. He discoursed sweet music,
which soon had its effect. The ire on the faces of the native-born
soon began to vanish; the censure died on their lips; their hearts
were softened; and that night they sat up late listening to the
foreigner playing. * Peter Roberts, The New Immigration. The Mac-
millan Co.,  1922, p. 300'."

"There is a colony of Japanese in X, California. Several years
ago some real estate agents sought to sell a considerable amount
of land to other Japanese, and the white people were aroused at
the thought of a great influx of these people. Meetings were held,
and a big sign was put up on the main' boulevard which read:
'No Japanese wanted here.'

"The old resident Japanese of X, who had lived on good
terms with the white people, being members of their Farmers*
Association, went to the white people, and after consultation finally
agreed with them that a further increase in the Japanese popu-
lation would not be a good thing. The sign was changed to read:
4No more Japanese wanted here.*

"The person who tells this story contends that this action
advanced  the  solidarity  of the  community,   and   improved  the